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©EAR SIR, 

1 Little fufpe&ed that out ramble, laft Spring, in the 
Neighbourhood of Southampton, would have pro- 
duced a Diflertation on the fite of an ancient Roman 
ftation ; or the familiar converfe of an evening 
walk, have terminated in a publication of fo many- 
quarto pages. It frequently happens, however, that 
confequences more important than we are aware of, 
flow from very trifles : 

u Has nugasferia ducmtf—" 

The opinion you expreffed, when we were faun- 
tering on the banks of the winding and beautiful 
River Itchen, that no part' of the prefent Southampton 
occupied the fite of the ancient Ctaufentum, ftruck 
me, at the moment of its being uttered, as a bold 

b fuggeftion; 



fuggeftion ; fince I had imagined all doubt on that 
head to have been, long fince, done away, by the 
unanimous confent ©f our ableft topographers, who 
have united in fixing the Roman ftation to the 
fuburbs of that town. 

But as I have, for fome time, been perfuaded that 
the charge of credulity and implicit coincidence with 
the opinions of his predeceffors in the fame line, 
falls now and then with juftice on the Antiquary; fo 
it has been my conftant endeavour to avoid com- 
mitting the error I condemn, in the little excurfions 
into the amufing field of Britifh Antiquities, which 
the occafional leifure of my profeffion has permitted 
me to make, by thinking in fome degree for myfelf, 
and not receiving the difta of preceding authorities, 
until they were confirmed by my own inveftiga- 
tion, and had the fan£tion of my own judgment : 

" Nullius addi&us jurare in verba magi/tri;" 

a fyftem, the vanity of which may be well ex- 
cufed by its fafety. 

On this principle then, my dear fir, I have been 
induced to give your doubts repeated confideration ; 

and 



t v. ] . ■ 

and the more my attention has been beftowed upon 
them, the more reafon have I difcovered to ac x 
knowledge their weight. 

The refearches, indeed, which they ftimulated me 
to make, have fully convinced me, that our Anti- 
quaries aflign an erroneous fituation to Claufentum, 
when they place it at, or immediately contiguous to 
Southampton ; and, after carefully confulting what- 
ever has been written on the fubjecV; comparing 
thefe notices with the obfervations that have oc- 
curred to me, on actual infpe&ion ; and attending 
nicely to thofe local circumftances, which fo greatly 
aflift an enquirer in matters of this nature, I will 
venture to pronounce without hefitation, that Bittern 
Farm, about two miles and an half from South- 
ampton, is the ipot on which the Claufentum of 
Antoninus formerly flood. 

What I conceive to be the proofs of this afiertion, 
are contained in the following pages; which I have 
thrown into chapters, for the fake of order and 
perfpicuity. I fubmit them to you without apo- 
logy, in the full a*ffurance that you will deem no- 
thing an unacceptable prefent which tends to the 

illuftration 



[ vi ] 

illuftration of our national Antiquities, Our re^ 
gard for them is, I "believe, nearly equal ; and tho' 
fortune have chalked out to us very different lines 
to purfue through life, yet, I apprehend, the in- 
veftigation and prefervation of thele venerable re- 
mains, will form the chief amufement of both, in 
thofe hours which are not dedicated to higher du- 
ties. Our predilection may be ridiculed by fome ; 
but the wife and good will furely give the fan&ion 
of their approbation, to purfuits which are, without 
difpute, innocent in themfelves ; and which, if pro- 
perly regulated, have a tendency to inform fociety, 
enlighten the mind, and improve the heart — 

" Antciqua, fepolta, vdit/la, 
" Quaifaciunt mores veterefque novo/que tenentem, 
" Moltarum veterum legum, divomque, hominumque 
" Prudentum " 

Permit me to fubfcribe myfelf, 

Dear Sir, 

With great fincerity, 
Yours, &c. 
X"r"^ RICHARD WARNER, Jun. 
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perii; Anonymous Ravennas ; Tabula Peutdngeriana: ; jRz- 
chard of Cirencefter. 

XT is a mortifying confideration to the pride of man, that hk 
moft magnificent and elaborate works, which either vanity dic- 
tates, or utility enjoins, have all their determined periods of 
decay, beyond which their duration cannot be extended. — 

11 Thcfc things have their end ; 
" Churches, and cities, (which have difeafcs like to men,) 
« Muft. have like death lhat we have." 

Some 
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Some indeed, by the folidity of their fabric, are enabled to 
refifl the attacks of time for a longer term of years than others 
that are lefs durable, but even thefe remain fad and folitary 
proofs, that man cannot make unto himfelf a lafting name, 
by the works of his hands ; fince their authors are at length 
forgotten, and their ufes buried in oblivion. The Pyramids 
therofelves, the moft ftupendous efforts of human labor which 
the world ever faw, confirm this folemn truth : the name of the 
oftentatious architeft that reared them, has for ages been loft * ; 
the aera of their ereftion is now-no longer remembered ; and 
even the purpofes to which they were originally defigned to 
be applied, are matters of fpeculation and uncertainty. 

Thefe observations naturally refult from a retrofpeftion to 
what the induftry of the Romans had effefted in this Country, 
during the period of their dominion here ; and a furvey of the 
fcanty traces of their labors, which are now difcoverable even 
by the moft patient and inquilitive e^e. 

It is not to be doubted, that a people who carried improve- 
ment andt civilization hand in hand with conqueft, and made 
even the bonds of flavery tolerable, by the comforts which they 
annexed to them ; it is not to be doubted I fay, that they 
would introduce into Britain, the various Arts, and modes of 
life which were in ufe among the enlightened and refined inha- 
bitants of Italy. The excellent Tacitus, indeed, removes all 
hefitation on this head, when he informs us that a whole winter 

• The contradictory accounts of Herodotus and Diodorus, refpecling the builders of 
the Pyramids, convince us that we are to expeft no certain information from either of them, in 
this refpe£U 

was 
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SITUATION OF THE ANCIENT CLAUSENTUM. 11 

was fpent by Julius Agricola, in inftrufting the fubju- 
gated Britons in the manners of the Romans ; in leading them 
from ignorance and barbarifm to intelligence and civilization; in 
imparting ufeful knowledge to the fons of their princes, and 
great men ; in teaching them to adopt the Roman drefs ; and to 
ereft habitations, and public buildings, on the Roman plan*: 
fo that, in the rourfe of half a century after thefe conquerors 
had made themfelves mailers of Britain t, the manners and ap- 

• Sequens biems faluberrimis confiliis abfumpta ; namque ut homines difperfi ac rudes, eoque 
bello faciles, quieti ef ocio per voluptates afluefcercnt : hortari privatiaa, adjuvarc publice, ut 
tetnpla, fora, domus extruercnt, laudando promptos, et cafligando fegnes ; ita honoris aemulatio, 
pro neceflitate erat. Jam vera principum filios liberalibus anibus erudire, et ingenia Britannorum 
fhidifc Gallorum anteferre, ut qui modo Hnguam Romanam abnuebant, eloquentiam concupifcercaU 
Inde ctiam habitus noftri honor, et frequens toga ; paullalimque difceflum ad delinimenta vitiorum, 
porticus, et balnea, et convivioruin elegantiam ; idque apud impcritos humanitas vocabatur, cum 
pars (ervitutis effet. Tacit, in Fit. Agric. c. 21. 

t I date the cqnquefi of Britain from the reign of Claudius. Julius Casar did little 
more than difcovcr the country ; his partial penetration into it, and his battles with one or two 
tribes of the natives, can never amount to a conqueft of it— Augustus, contented with fecuring 
what he poflefled, did not attempt to enlarge the limits of the empire by adding the ifland of Britain 
to it ; though Horace, {acrificing truth to adulation, would fain pcrfuade us that he had completed 
the defign of his predeceflbr. 

Caelo ton ant cm credidimus Jo vim 
Regnare : prxfens divus habebitur 

Augustus, dejedtis Bkitamnis 

i m? erio Lib. UL Ode F. 

Tib mi us adhered to the maxim of Augustus ; and the vaft preparations of the abfurd Ca Li- 
eu la, evaporated in idle folly ; — under the aufpices of Claudius, the work was completed :-— 
" Igitur primus omnium Romanorum D. Julius cum exercitu Britanniam ingreflus, quanquanv 
profpera pugna terruerit incolas, ac litore potitus fit, poteft videri oftendifle pofteris,, non tradidifle. 
Mox bella civilia, et in rempublicam vcrfa principum arma, ac longa oblivio Britannia: etiam in 
pace. Concilium id divis Augustus vocabat, Tiberius praeceptum. Agitafle C.Casarem 
de intranda Britannia fatis conftat, ni velox ingenio, mobilis peniteniia et ingentes adverfus Gcr- 
maniam conatus fruftra fuiflent. Divus Claudius au&or opens, tranfveclis legjonibus 
auxiliifque, et aflumpto in partem rerum Vxspasiano." Tacit, de Fit. Agric* c. XIII. 

d pearance 
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pearance of its people were akogether changed ; and cailles, por- 
ticos^ palaces, baths, villas, and theatres, were reared in this 
country, inferior only to the magnificent models from which 
they were copied. 

But, alas ! if we look round for examples, or even veftiges 
of this antique mafonry, what difappointment and mortification 
attend our fearch ! The fentence of decay pafied upon all the 
produftions of mortal labor, has been extended to thefe ; and 
few are the fragments that remain to teftify their original mag- 
nitude and fplendor : accident alone occafionally brings to light 
thefe precious remains of former times ; and even when difco- 
veries of this nature do occur, the pleafure of them is, in a great 
meafure damped, from our ignorance of who were the builders 
of them ; at what period they were conftru&ed ; or for what 
purpofes they were defigned. — 

" High towers, fair temples, goodly theatres ; 
" Strong walls, rich porches, princely palaces ; 
" Large flreets, brave houfes, {acred fepulchres ; 
" Sure gates, fweet gardens, ftately galleries ; 
" Wrought with fair pillars, and fine imageries— 
" All thofe (O, pity !) now are ttirn'd to duft, 
" And overgrown with black oblivion's cull." 

Spenfer's Ruines of Time. 

In this general wreck of Roman Antiquities, in Britain, the 
courfes of their military ways have been loft,— their military 
Nations have periflied, and the very fituations which they ancient- 
ly occupied, are become involved in almoft inexplicable per- 
plexity t. 

Some 

m 

+ Mr, Hon s ley has a judicious obfervation at the end of h : s differtation on the Roman Geo- 
graphy of Britain, which fhould fcrve in fome degree to leffen the regret we feel In contemplat- 
ing 
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Some of them, indeed, the diligence of our Antiquarians have 
recovered, and afcertamed ; but far the larger number are either 
ftill unfettled, or have been erroneoufly placed, . 

The imperfeft knowledge, however, of thefe matters which 
We do poflefs, is not derived fo much from local notices, or 
vifible remains, as from ancient furveys, iHqftrative of the 
Roman geography of Britain ; which, fortunately for the lovers 
of Antiquities, after having furvived the complicated mif- 
chiefs occafioned by war and barbarifm, have been difco- 
vered and given to the world, by the unwearied curiofity 
and patient labor of certain learned Antiquaries. With a 
fliort account of thefe furveys, we fhall conclude the prefent 
chapter. 

The firft of thefe, in point of antiquity, is Ptolem/s Geography. 
The author of this work, was a native of Alexandria, and lived 
underthe Emperors Trajan, HADRiAN,and Antoninus Pius. 
What relates to Britain, or Albion (as he calls it), is contained 



tng the loft of this defcription of our Roman Remains : " Perhaps," fays he, " it will be no 
" difagrecable reflexion to confider, while we are fearching after Roman fiations and military 
" ways, how many fine towns, and fruitful fields, now ftand in their place, and flop us in our pur- 
" fuit : the exchange is doubtlefs very happy ; and though it may afford an agreeable plcafurc 
" to an inquifitive mind, x to view thofe marks and traces of flavery and fubje&on to a foreign 
" power ; yet it is certainly a more fubfhntial happinefs to feel ourfelves a free People, and to 
" find our Country in moft parts a plcafant garden, inftead of a feries of Roman garrifons"— 
[Horfly's Britan. Romana, b. III. p. 35 jj The Stations of the Romans here, of which 
Claufcntum was one, were caftles, or forts, in which the foldiers were lodged, for the purpofes of 
keeping the conquered country in awe, and repelling the attacks of enemies. Vecetius calls 
them CaJliUa : " Hac Caftella faepe ftruQa inftar oppidorum et # in finibus imperii, et ubi portetuae 
" ftationes et pretenturae contra hoftem."— \VtgtU lib. I. c. 22.] On this fubjeft, the curious 
reader may find more information, in Stephens's « Not* ad Polybii Caftra y " at the end of his 
edition of Hygynus and Polybius— Amfterdam, 1660. 

in 
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m the third Chapter* ; but the various miftakes of it, occafioned 
perhaps by the inaccuracy of tranfcribers, greatly abridge its 
value arid ufes. With refpeft to his latitudes, and the fituation 
of Scotland, Ptolemy is extremely erroneous : the* former are 
too great ; and the latter is turned to the Eaft — a miftake which 
St r abo, and other geographers, ancient and modern, have fallen 
into. This error in the map of Britain has not been re&ified 
in any of the general editions of his work ; though Mercator 
(one of his editors) corre&ed feveral more trifling ones. Hors- 
ley has prefixed this map of Mercator's to a difTertation on 
Ptolemy's Geography, introduced in that valuable work, the Bri- 
tannia Romana ; and added to it another, correfted according to 
his own ideas, which doubtlefs may be of vaft ufe in aflifting us 
to afcertain the fituations of the places mentioned by this an- 
cient geographer : a ftriking Angularity in him is, the mode of 
diftinguifhing the parts of a degree; which is by numerals, ma- 
king the denomination of fra&ions* whofe integer is a degreet. 

But for our knowledge of the Roman geography of Britain r 
we are infinitely more indebted to the Itinerary of Antoninus, 

• The title of which is AAOTinNOZ wr« B^ifr**/*^ Swii— "The Pofitionof the ifland AMon." 
The firft part of it contains an enumeration of the different promontories, rivers, eftuaries, bays, &c. 
on the coaft of Great Britain ; beginning with the fouth-weflem part of Scotland, and going 
to the northermoft point— i. e. from the peninfula Novantum, or Dunjkay, to Tarvidum, or 
Farohead : it then takes a view of the weftern coaft of En^bnd, from Novantum to Ocrinum r 
or the Lizard-point, in Corn wall*— Continuing along the fouth coaft, we are are conducted from 
Ocrinum to the promontory Cantium, or the North- Foreland. The fouth-eaflem coaft is next 
fuxveyed, from Tarvidum aforefaid to the promontory Cantium. The various nations which 
inhabited the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, are there enumerated ; together with the 
cities and towns in the diftricTs belonging to each ; the longitude and latitude of every place men- 
tioned in this geographical furvey, are alio given* 

+ Vide Horfley's Brit. Rom. b. III. c. i. p. 355 ; Gougk's Roman Geography of Britain 9 
prefixed to his Anecdotes of Brit* Topog. p, 2 ; and the Introduction prefixed to Hutchins's 
Hiji. of Dorfetfhire,?. i8. 

than 
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than either to Ptolemy's work, or any other ancient one of a 
fimilar nature. It received its name from the Emperor Anto- 
ninus XDaracalla; by whom, or, at lead, under whofe 
direftion and government, it was, mod probably, compofed. — 
An argument adduced by Horslky, feems to warrant this 
aflertion : " Caracalla," fays he, " was fome years in Britain 
" himfelf, and feems to have had the beft opportunity of any 
u of the Roman emperors of knowing this ifland. The limits 
" that are fettled in the Itinerary, fuit better the reign of Cara- 
w cAlla, and the peace, made by him, than that of Antoni- 
" nus Pius ;— for this latter, built the Roman wall, in Scotland, 
u and yet we have no ftations mentioned, in the Itinerary, which 
" are within forty miles of that wall. The wall that was built 
u by Sever us, father of Caracalla, is in the north of 
u England; and there are not above two or tjiree ftations in 
" the Itinerary advanced beyond this wall; and thefe too at no 
" great diftance from ifh" 

The Iters, or journeys, contained in this Itinerary, confift of 
fifteen ; which comprife a lift, or. account, of the feveral ftations 
fituated on the Roman military ways, with their refpe&ive dis- 
tances one from the other. It was, probably, formed to regulate 
the marches of the foldiers. Thefe routes are not always direft ; 
but fometimes make a great curve, or circuit — a judicious 
plan ; as, by thefe means, a larger trad of country was over- 
awed, and kept quiet, than could have been, had the roads heen 
formed in lines dire&ly ftrait. 

It is not to be wondered at, that fome corruptions appear in. 
this valuable remain, or certain difficulties in the adjuftment of 

t An E% on AntnunHi'i Itinerary of Britain, in kb Btitanm* Rmmuh b * V&> c - »• P* 37» 

e modern 
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modern diftances, to what we fuppofe to have been * ancient 
Nations. Frequent tranfcription, and remote antiquity, render 
it rather furprifing that they (hould not he more abundant.—. 
With all its imperfe&iens, however, it is a great treafure to the 
Antiquarian ; and has, as Mr. Ho&slsy obferves, afforded 
more difcoveries of the names of Reman places in Britain^ than 
all other authors put together t. 

* The Notitia Imperii, according to the opinion of Panoirol- 
xus (the editor of it), was compiled about the year 445 ; the 
latter end of the reign of Theodosius the younger; and con* 
tabs a lift of the civil and military officers, and magiftrates, both 
in the taftern and weftern empires. The author of this work is 
unknown ; perhaps indeed it was not compiled by one hand, or 
at one time. Pancikgllus's reafons for fixing its date to the 
above-mentioned time, are as follow : " I am of opinion," fays he> 
" that the Notitia was written towards the end of the reign of . 
" Theodosius the younger; for, under the governor of Egypt, 
" he mentions the ala Theodqfitma lately eftablifhed— that is, in 
u his reign. He alfo mentions the Linus Saxoniats per Briton* 
" niam\ which name begun to be ufed in the year 400, when the 
ff Saxons invaded Britain. He makes no mention of the V&a* 
" rius Rlyrici ; becaufe that country was wafted by the Huns, in 
* the year 445, under the fame Thsodosiws and Vawnti* 
u nian the Third. The very words mentioned ia the title*, 
" (hew that it was written alter the year 453 ; when, according 
" to Cassiodorus, and Makcllliuvs, Concordia and Aguilei^ 

*+ Mtrrfo's Bnt. Am. b. W* P» 380; Talkt 9 *4*w1.inj9i9miJtin.4ptd Zcfruft, 
/lix. v. Hi. p. 145 ; Gwgh'* Roman Geqmfky of Brit, prefixed to his Topog. p, j. 

"** - "'rle runt thus : — " Notitia ntraque dignitatum turn orientis turn occidtntis ultra 

u were 









* were defiroyed by Atjjla ; becaufe it mentions the building^ 

* of the one, and the treafures of the other, and the money 

* coined there t." 

The Ckarography of Britain, by tjie Anonymous Ravermas, i* 
another work- which throws forme little light on the Romarp 
geography of Britain; fince, notwithftanding the barbarity of 
moft of its names, it has preferved to us feme places which dcj. 
not occur in any other author. This work is afcribed by Mr. 
Salmon, to Gallio of Ravennah, the laft Roman commander of 
Britain ; tho' Dr. Stukeley rather imagines it to have been the 
produ&ion of 9 peribn fly led RAVENNAS,from the place of his 
birth. The period of its compilation, is alike uncertain. There 
jts little appearance of order in the work : rivers, people, towns, 
and ftatipns, being ftrangely confounded with each other ;— an 
obfeurity which is relieved every now and then, by a ray of light. 
that enables us to trace fome faint refemblance between a feiy 
n^esjp this author and in the works of preceding geographers^. 

F&tmger'f Table, pr fa it is comroo.nly called, in the plural 
number) T&bul<P Beutingcrianat, received its appellation from 
Comrade PsutingeR; in whofe library it w*$ found. It was 
given to the world by John Moret, in 1598. Certain internal 
marfcs havet>cc^fioned the copje&ure, that it was rn^e about 
the time of Tiiwpoosiys the Great* 

T)bp original cpjofified: of fkinjs pf parchment, forming a vo- 
lume, ^r jpllt.of one foot in -breadth, <md twenty-two feet in 



+ HorjktfyBjit. Rom. h. IIL c. iii.p. 473. 
% fforfcy, yt fr$ta, p. 389. 
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length. Its defign feems to have been, to exprefs the feveral 
Roman Rations and towns, with their diflances from each other ; 
the courfes of their military ways; the nature of the feveral 
counties ; and their rivers, mountains, &c. throughout the whole 
empire. The Wejl, which occupied the lower end of the table, 
having been the outermoft part of the roll, is worn out ; by 
which accident, France, Spain, Africa, and part of Britain, are 
loft — What remains, however 1 , of the laft, by its agreement with 
Antoninus's Itinerary, ferves to confirm and illuftrate that ancient 
furveyt. 

. Richard of Cirencejler de Jitu Britannice, is a valuable work, 
accompanied with an ufefulmap, and. contains a clear account 
of Britannia Romana : its author was a monk of Wejlminfter, who 
died about 140Q. The fame error occurs in the map which is 
to be found in St r abo, Ptolemy, MeRcator, and Ortelius: 
that of the Northern part of Britain being turned to the Eq/i. 
But, fetting afide this imperfeftion, its ufes are very important ; 
as it fixes the Roman towns and ftations by thofe indelible marks 
of nature— mountains, rivers, bays, and promontories ; which, 
being liable to little variation, continue for ages to afcertain the 
fituation of any thing placed upon, or near, them *. 

It is from the works above enumerated, which have been 
fucceflively developed by the labors of the learned, that we 
derive our chief information refpe&ing the geography of the 
Romans in Britain. After all the induftry, however, of the 
feveral commentator* who have bufied themfelves in the ilia- 

t Gougk, and Horjtty^ ut fufr*. 
*• Stuktfty'* J<i*« Curiofum; Imnoduftion to HiUchina'% Der/ctjiirtj ui fupra* 

ftration* 
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ftrations of thefe ancient furveys, much remains to be done, and 
much to be altered of what is already done. Of the latter, the 
ftation we propofe to examine in the, next chapter, will prove 
to be an inftance. 
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Southampton river 



a a a — Tktfo&se and Vallum. 

b An Old Stone Bull 

-ding now used as a 

Barn,. 

c An OldJfantionJfous*. 
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CHAP. II. 



The Situation of Claufentum, according to the Itinerary ofAnto* 

ninus; Camden's Etymology of the Name; Reaf oris for difi 

fenting from the Opinions of Camden, and other Antiquarians; 

Reafons for fixing on Bittern-Farm as the ancient Claufen- 

turn; Etymology of the Name; Roman Coins found there. 

THE mention made of Claufentum in the Itinerary of Anto- 
ninus, occurs in his 7th Iter ; where it ftands thus t 

7. ITER A REGNO LONDONIO MILLIA PLUS MINUS XCVI. SIC *. 
CLAUSENTUM M. P. M. XX. 

* VEJJTA BELGARUM M. P. M. X. 
GALLENA ATREBATUM M. P. M. XXII. 

PONTIBUS M. P. M. XXII. 
LONDINIO M. P. M. XXII. 

Or, according to Horsley J — 

Iter 7. A REGNO LONDINIUM M. P. XCVI. 
CLAUSENTO M. P. XX, 
VENTA BELGARUM M. P. X. 

• Talfot'sCojy Ltland'% Itin. v. III. p. 139. 

X Britannia Rtmana, p. 381. 

CALLEVA 
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CALLEVA ATREBATUM M. P. XXII. 
PONTIBUS M. P. XXII. 
LONDIKIO M. P. XXII. 

Or, according to Surita * — 

ITER A REGNO LONDINIUM M. P. XCVI. SIC. 

CLAUSENTUM M. P. XX. 

VENTAM BELGARUM M. P. X. 

CALLEVAM ATREBATUM M. P. XXII. 

PONTES M. P. XXII. 

LONDINIUM M. P. XXII. 

I {hall not here enquire whether the Regnum, from whence 
this Iter takes its origin, flood (as is generally fuppofcd) on the 
fite of the prefent Ringwood, or whether (according to 
Hors ley's conjefture) it occupied the fpot on which Chi- 
chejler now ftands J, but proceed to the main defign of this 
diflertation — an inveftigation into the Site of Claufmtum. 

Mr. Camden, who, perhaps, indulges rather too much in 
etymological conjefture, places this ftation in the fuburbs of the 
prefent Southampton, and derives its name from the circum- 
stances of its fituatidn. — " Glaufentum? fays he,, " fignifies, in 
u Briti/h, the part Entum ; for I have learnt that Claudh im- 
w plies the fame among the Britons that xy™ *'*" did amongft 
cl the Greeks — that is, a haven made by the calling up of bankst. 

* Surita's was the 6th edition/ and printed in 1600, 8vq. 
$ Britan. Rom. p. 441. 
+ Camden 1 * Brit, GibforCi edit, «J. p. 136. 

In- 
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In this fuppofition Camden has been followed by all fubfe- 
quent Antiquarians ; and, amongft the reft, by the judicious 
Ho &s ley, who concurs in fixing Claufentum at Old South- 
ampton *. 

There are certain reafons, however, which may induce us to 
diflent from the opinion of thefe learned men. We will enu- 
merate them, and then offer a few obfervations, to (hew the pro- 
bability of Bittern- Farm occupying the lite of this old Ration. 

la the firft place, it does not feem that much attention ought 
to be paid to Mr. Camden's etymology of the name of Clau- 
fentum ; fince it is far from being fupported on a good foun- 
dation. For as, by his own account, this ftation flood upon 
the Itchen, it would, unqiieftionably, have been named after 
that river, inftead of the Anton, had this local circumftance given 
it any part of its appellation. Befides, had it been fituated fo 
near to the fea as Southampton is, would k not have been 
numbered among the ftations which were placed under the 
jurifdiftion of the Comes Littoris Saxonici per Britanniam— 
the governor who was appointed to guard the coafts which lay 
oppofite to France + ? *— No notice, however, of Claufcntum 
occurs in the fifty-fecond chapter of the Notitia, which details 
the various places and officers under the control of the Count 

* Vide as EfTay pn Afttoninc'% /tin. of JSrit+—$nf. Rm* b. JIJ. c ii. p. 441, 

+ Previous to the departure of the Romans from Britain^ the Saxons, and other barbarous 
tribes from the Continent, made occafional defcents on this country. One of the laft a£b of the 
Romans was to build a numbers f forts along the fouthern and eaftera coafts to repel the invaders, 
and proteft the maritime country:— 44 In littore quoque ocean i ad meridianam plagam, quo 
" naves eonim habebantur, quia et inde barbaricae ferae beftiae timebantur, Turres per intervalla 
(i ad profpe£him maris collocant." Vide Cildas apud GaUi Scrip tores, c. 14* 

H Of 
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of the Saxon fliore J. Add to this, no trace of Roman archi- 
tefture, no infcriptions, nor even x>oins, have been found at 
Southampton — (a ftrong negative proof that it was never known 
to the Romans;) a proof which is confirmed by the diftance 
between Claufentum and Venta Belgarum (or Winch'Jter), as- 
given us by the Itinerary, which can never, by any mode of 
computation, be made to agree with the thirteen miles we at 
prefent reckon from the one place to the other. 

On the other hand, if we fuppofe Bittern-Farm to have been 
the place pointed out in the Itinerary under the name Claufen- 
tum, all the difficulties juft mentioned vaniih in a moment. Its 
(ituation is fuch as Roman prudence might be fuppofed to have 
pitched upon for a military ftation *. Numerous traces flill 
remain of Roman labor. Its diftances from Winchefler and 
Ringwood agree exaftly with the menfuration of An t on in e. 
Remains of military ways pointing direftly to it, are ftill to 
be met with; and many Roman coins have been, at various 
times, difcovered on the fpot. 

But we will be more particular on each of thefe heads : and, 
in the firft place, confider the Situation of Bittern. 

The river Itchen difcharges itfelf into the Trifanton, or (as it 
is now called) Southampton Water, about eight miles from its 
mouth ; after having obferved, from its fource, a direftion 

% Vide Horpy'% Brit. Rom. b. III. c. iii. p. 476. 

* A copious dream of water always weighed with the Romans, in the choice of their groupd 
for camps and ftations :— " Caeterum quocunque latere flumen five fontem habere del ebit in quali- 
" cumque pofitione." Hyginus edit. Stephani Hygin. tt Pokb* AmJUrdam^ 1660, 

nearly 
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nearly fouth-weft. Its waters meander, in a very agreeable 
manner, for feveral miles, before- it enters this eftuary ; forming 
many beautiful pi&urefque fweeps, and various peninfulas, or 
juttings of the land. In one of thefe capricious windings, three 
miles before it lofes itfelf in the Trifanton, a fingular peninfula 
is formed, about half a mile in circumference, now denominated 
Bittern-Farm. Here, then, I conceive the ancient Claufentum 
to have been placed; and perhaps we cannot pitch upon a 
fpot better calculated for the purpofes of a military flation. 
Indeed, I am inclined to look for the very origin of the name 
itfelf (if I may be allowed to fport for a moment in the wilds of 
etymological conjefture) in this peculiar fituation. From the 
various windings of the Itchen, Bittern, though fo near its 
mouth, has the appearance of being perfeftly land-locked. The 
Romans, as well as almoft all other nations, frequently bellowed 
on places, appellations derived from fome of thofe local cif- 
cumftances, which diflinguifh fd univerfally one fpot from an- 
other. The Angularity of Bittern-Point would oiler an obvious 
one :—Claufus " fhut up" and intus " within" (or, in other words, 
" land-locked") give us a precife idea of the fituation and appear, 
ance of this peninfula. — Familiar ufe would foon introduce the 
contraftion " Claus-int," or "Claus-ent" and the frequent Roman 
termination " um" being added, affords us, without any fantaflic 
or drained etymology, the perfeft name Claufentum. 

We can plainly trace the vefliges of Roman labor at Bittern. 
A foffe which divides the point whereon the Cajlellum flood, 
from the main land, and part of a vallum, which in its original 
ftate, before it was deprefled by time and weather, muft have 
been of great magnitude, appear to me to have been formed 
by that people. Fragments of Roman Bricks are ilill vifiblc 

among 
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among the rubbifh of a decayed wall, on the eaftern fide ; 
and in a fearch which I myfelf made, a few weeks ago, I dis- 
covered one, almoft perfeft, with the initial of the maker's qame 
in the centre (1), and ornamented with feveral little channelling 
running in diagonal dire&ions. Let it be recollefted, alfo, that 
both Camden t and Stukeley* fpeak of the remains of a 
Roman cattle, on this fpot ; a ruin that was doubtlefs, originally, 
the Caftdlum of Claufcntum J. 

Inclofures, and agriculture, which overturn fuch ancient ways 
and earth-works as lie within the reach of cultivation, have 
'deftroyed almoft all traces of the military roads which led from 
Regnum, and Venta Belgarum, to the, place in queftion ; but the 
diflances between thefe refpe&ive places tally fo nicely with thofe 
mentioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus, as to afford another 
very ftrong argument in favor of the faft I wifli to eftablifh. 

The difcovery of Roman coins, in any particular place, is. 
generally efteemed a proof of the prefence of that people at the 
fpot. • A long feries of them has been, at different times, dug 
up at Bittern ; among which appear thofe o£ Giwwwtos, Ne- 
ro, Vespasian, Sabinus ||, Antoninus, Commodus, Lucil- 

i 

+ Camden's Brit. Edit. Git. v. I. p. 136. 

• StukeUy's I tin. Cvriofum, p. 185. 

J Camden could not have miflaken the old bam and fann-houfe for examples of Xmm 
srchite£hire ; fince they are, evidently, not more ancient than the 14th century. 

H S a b i k u < was the brother of the empetor V* s r as i a m, and acquired Come fame, in Britm* t 
by his fervices under Aui.ua Plautius, the general of Claud 10* in that country* Vide Dion 
Coffins, lib. LX. p. 677* 

LA % 
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la §, Alexander Severus, Constantius, Constans, Carau- 
siusj, Aurelianus, Valentini anus, and Valens. — Three coins, 
found at this place about five' years ago, are now in my pof- 
feflion : two of the emperor Claudius, and one of the emperor 
Commodus ; and I have feen four others of Severus, Con- 
stants, Aurelian, and Valens. 

Such are the arguments I have to offer in fupport of my af- 
fertion, that Claufentum flood on the peninfula which is now 
called Bittern- Farm. Certain it is, from the Itinerary of Anto* 
ninus, there was a ftation of this name fomewkere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Southampton ; and as no other place thereabouts, 
except Bittern, produces marks of Roman antiquity, we may, 
without hefitation, fix Clauftntum there. 

• Lucilla was the infamous fitter of the infamous Commodus, the wife of Claudius 
Pompeianus. Being a woman of an high, vindictive, and proud fpirit, and jealous of the 
reigning emprefs, (he hired a murderer to difpatch her brother. —The plot was, however, difco* 
vered ; and Luc ill a was firft banifhed and afterwards put to death. Hijt. Aug. p. 46* 

J Carausius, a Menafian by biitb, who afliimed the purple in Britain > in the joint reign of. 
Dioclesxan and M a x 1 m i n 1 a n • For feven years he exercifcd f he moll uncontroled dominion 
aver his acquifitions ; this ifland ; and the city of Getforiacum, or Bullo^ne. His fleets, which 
maintained the empire of the German ocean, the Mediterranean, and the Britijh feas, audi his 
naval power; while the number and beauty of his coins, which are lull in being, fpeak the riches 
and tafte of the ufurpcr. It was deemed advifeable, by the reigning emperors, to refign to htm 
the lovereignty of Britain ; which they did, in the year A. D. 289. This legal dominion he en- 
joyed only four years: the treacherous hand of Alectui murdered him in 294.— Vide Dr+ 
Stukeky'* Hijlcry of Caraufius. 
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Conjecture as to the Period when the Statio?i of Claufentum ori- 
ginated ; Obfervations re/peSiing Roman Coins ; the Conquejls 
of Claudius, and Vefpqfian, in Britain. 

HAVING afcertained the Locality of Claufentum in the laft 
chapter, the remaining one will be dedicated to the enquiry 
when it became a Station. 

Now, there are Three periods in the Roman-Britijh hiftory, 
from each of which we may date its origin. 

The Firft is, the aera of Claudius's conqeeft of this part of 
Britain ; when, it is likely, he might form a variety of ftations, 
or fortreffes, throughout the conquered country, to guard and 
over-awe his recent acquifitions. 

Secondly ; the period when Carausius was made admiral of 
Britain, to repel the invafions of the Franks, and Saxons ; who 
about that time firft began to infeft our coafts. It was then that 
feveral forts were ere&ed near the fea (hore, to receive troops 
who were to affift and fecond the operations of the maritime 
forces. 

Thirdly ; 
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Thirdly; the time of the departure of the Romans from this 
country ; when, finding it neceffary to colleft all their ftrength, 
to proteft the heart of the empire from the attempts of the 
Barbarians, they withdrew their forces from hence ; after hav- 
ing built feveral caftles near the fhores, that they might not leave 
the Britains quite defencelefs *. 

I am inclined, however, to adopt the period firft-mentioned, 
for the origin of Claufentum\ and to allow it an antiquity as 
high as the reign of Claudius. 

The coins, indeed, which have been difcovered here, and are 
enumerated in the lad chapter, afford fome foundation for this 
hypothefis : for, although they embrace a 1 mo ft the whole term 
of the Roman dominion here, which commenced with Clau- 
dius, A.D. 43, and terminated with Honorius, A. D. 409, 
yet a circumftance obfervable in the earlier ones, renders it pro- 
bable they muft have been depofited in the earth nearly as foon 
as they were coined. — This circumftance is, their extreme frejh- 
nefs, and unmutilated appearance ; which afford a ftrong proof 
that they had not, when firft buried, long endured the friftion of 
continual circulation. With refpeft to the difcovery of the 
later coins, at the fame place, there will be no difficulty in ac- 
counting for that. As long as, the Romans remained in this 
kingdom, fo long Bittern continued to be one of their ftations ; 
and the coins found there of the various emperors and generals 
who flourifhed during this feries of years, might be either acci- 



- * U was the lail legion that ever vifited this country, fent at the earncft prayers of the defer ted 
Britain*, which completed this friendly work. Vide Bede's Hiftoria EaUjiaJlka Gcntis AngUh 
rum. lib. L c. xii. p. 53, 54. — Edit, Whtloc. Cantab. 

dentally 
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dentally loft, or defignedly hidden, at various times, by the fol- 
diers, or other inhabitants of the place. 

It muft be confeffed, however, that the argument for the 
exiftence of Claufentum in the early time of the Romans here, 
drawn from the coins found at Bittern, may, in fome meafure, 
be weakened, if a circumftance mentioned by the Saxon Chro- 
nicler to have taken place at the final departure of the Romans 
from this country, be received as a faft :— He tells us, that thefe 
people, in the year of our Lord 418, collefted together all their 
treafures, part of which they concealed in the earth, and carried 
the reft into Gaul *. Now if credit be given to this report, I 
fay, the whole feries of coins difcovered here (which have been 
extremely numerous) may be fuppofed to have been part of 
the treafures fecreted at that time, and therefore no proof of 
the antiquity of this ftation beyond the period of their fecretion. 

But, I confefs, I cannot readily give credit to the ftory ; fince 
there is no apparent reafon why the Romans fhould adopt fo fin* 
gular a conduft. 

Their defertion of England was not a precipitate and tumul* 
tuary retreat ; the confufion of which might have obliged them 
to conceal treafures that could not conveniently be carried 
away ; but an aft of deliberation, which would allow them full 

* " Ann. ccccxvn 1. Hoc anno, Romani coacerverunt omncs qui effent in Britannia mm 
" thefauros, ac partim in terrain occultabant, ubi poftea nullia reperirc poflet, partim in Galliam 
" fccum afportartarunt." Sax. Chron. edit. Gibfon, p, 10. I. V. Hie elegant and paraphrafiic 
latinity of this tranfiation, gives but a poor idea of the plain fimplicity and concife energy of the 
Saxon original. 

k leifure 
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leifure to fettle alt their concerns in Britain, and to tranfport 
their valuable property to the Continent Neither can we fup- 
pofe, that they would depofit their money in the earth, with a 
view of ufing it at any future period ; fince their departure was 
attended with all the formalities of a laft farewel ; which fully 
evinced, they had no thoughts of a return to Britain.' Befides^ 
as they were called to the Continent for the exprefs purpofe of 
aflifting in the fupport of Rome's tottering empire, they would 
fcarcely have left in the deferted country, their Money-*-the 
very finews of war, which might fo materially benefit the caufe 
they Were going to defend. It is to be obferved, too, that the 
earlieft Britifk writers, who lived at no great diftance from the 
relinquifhment of this country by the Romans ; fuch as Gild a s^ 
Bede, and Nennius ; afford not the leaft hint of any cir- 
cumflance of the kind : neither does the report appear, till the 
timd of the Saxon Chronicler, who certainly lived much pofte- 
rior to either of thefe venerable authors ; from whence a ftrong 
preemption aiifes, that no fuch faft had ever taken place. 

Cqriofity, however, may here enquire, that allowing the aboye 
account to be falfe, whence does it happen fuch large quantities 
of Roman coins have been difcovered together in the fame 
fpot, pot only at Bittern, but at various other places in the 
kingdom ? 

I confefs, I am inclined to account for the circumftance, on 
the fuppofition, that it was a cuftomary mode of keeping money 
in xh^ Roman times, to hoard it in the earth. Horace feems to 
hint at this ufual fecretion of treafure, in the following lines : 

Quid 
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Quid juvat hnmenfum tc argcnti pondus ct auri 
Furtijn dcfpffa timidum deponcre terra * ? 

And the fervant in the gofpel who did not trade with the talent 
entrufted to him, went and digged in the earth, and hid hit 
lord's money f . 

Among the Military, indeed (the only description of people 
probably that refided at Claufmtum), it Teems likely, this method 
would be generally purfued : — for, as the Raman forces were 
paid in Copper Money J, a fervice of any duration would oc- 
cafion fuch an accumulation of this ponderous coin, as could 
not be carried about by the foldier, with any convenience, in the 
numerous excurfive marches his profeflion would neceffarily 
Occafion him to make. The fureft mode, therefore, of fecuring 
his treafure until he returned to his garrifon, or ftation, would be 
to depofit it in a fpot known only to himfelf : but, as it fre- 
quently happened, thefe veterans died before they had an op- 
portunity of revifiting their hoards, the knowledge of them 
would neceffarily be loft with their owners, and they would 
continue to lie hidden in the places where they were originally 
depofited, until accident, or curiofity, again brought diem to 
light, 

* Her, Sat. lie. I. C i. 

+ Matthtu.) . xxv. v. 1 8. 

+ Called, therefore, i£s Militate. Vide Stephens' % edit, of Hyfinm and PafyUusfr C*p. 
fit Stipendio Militari, p. 200. edit. Ar*Jterdam 9 1660. 

The 
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The concurring teftimony of ancient authors, both Roman 
and Briti/h, affures us, the Roman arms firft began to make a 
rapid progrefs in this country, during the reign of Claudius, 
Though the emperor commanded for a time in perfon, yet the 
greateft conquefts were acquired by his lieutenants, Aulus 
Plautius, and Vespasian.— The latter was particularly a&ive 
in the fouth-weftern parts of England. The redu&ion of two 
powerful nations ; the fubjugation of the IJle of Wight ; the cap- 
ture of twenty towns, and viftory in thirty pitched battles, 
complete the lift of his fuccefles here *. 

May we not fuppofe, then, the ftation Claufentum to have 
been formed by this gallant commander, who was fo long and 
fp aftively employed in the neighbourhood of this place ? May 
we not fuppofe it was erefted to proteft fuch (hipping as attend- 
ed him in his expedition againft the IJle of Wight ? A traft of 
land fo extenfive as this ifland, which, from the multitude and 
height of its hills, and other local circumftances, was fo well 
calculated to refift the attacks of an invader, would, not pro- 
bably be the viftim of a Jingle battle.— Repeated efforts might 
have been made before its fubjedion was completed*— Such, 
efforts could not be carried into execution, withput the afliftance 
of a Jket\ and it well became the policy of Vespasian to fe- 
cure a place of retreat and fafety for this important part of his 
force, in cafe of difappointment, or defeat. For this purpofe, 
he could not have pitched upon a fpot better calculated than. 

• ViltDian Cof. Hift. lib. LXV.; Tacit. Hift. lib, III. c. 44*, Jd ™ '» **• ^gric. 
c* 13; Suetonius in Fit. Vejp. c. 4; Bude's Ecclifias. Hift. Gen. Anglorum, c. III. p. 27, 
Edit. Whel*. 

Itthen 
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Itchm river ; fo contiguous to the fcene of a&ion ; fo fecure' 
by its fituation, from the elements ; and which might be ren- 
dered fo perfe&ly fafe from the attacks of the enemy, by the 
eafy means of placing a garrifon on the peninfula at Bittern. 
Nor can I entertain, in my own mind, any doubt of his having 
availed himfelf of thefe local advantages ; but mud continue to 
believe, till I fee proofs to the contrary produced, that the 
earth-works, and fragments of Roman archite&ure, which may 
be difcerned, even now, at this fpot, were formed under the 
dire&ion of Vespasian, and may be confidered by us as mo- 
numents of his military glory. 
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UTILITY OF PROVINCIAL HISTORY; 



Proposals for Compiling and Publifliing 



HISTORY 



HAMPSHIRE. 



THERE is no department, perhaps, in the whole range of literary compofition, that involves 
more variety and information in it, or is more capable of being converted to the purpofes of 

general utility, than Provincial History. 

It is indeed true, that the local compilations which have appeared hitherto (with certain vatuabfe 
exceptions) under the title of County Hiftorits, by no means corroborate this aflertion ; linos they 
are, in general, but dull aggeftions of dry materials, interefting at moll to thofe who live within 
the confined diitri&s of which they treat. 

The abufe, or pcrverfion, however, of a ftudy, by no means implies that it is ufelefs or nugatory* 
Topographical refearches, and local antiquities, may ftill venture to claim the attention and devc- 
lopement of others, tho' in the hands of fome they have been unproductive either of inftru&ion 
or amufement : and, indeed, the prcfent age feems fully aware of the importance of fuch difqui- 
fitions, by the many county, or parochial, hiftories which have of late yean been given to the 
public, or are at this moment preparing for the prefs. We no longer think the inveftigation of 
topical antiquities, an irkfome or unprofitable toil— We fee them replete with curious notices 
of the laws, religion, arts, manners, modes of thinking, prejudices, fuperftitions, and virtues of our 

anceftors— » 
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anceftors— We perceive diem to be an exhauftleis refcrvoir, from whence continually emerge 
characters claiming our attention or applaufe, which, in the extenGvenefs of general hiftory, bad 
been over-looked and neglected. We difcern in them, thofe minute, but interefting evenu of do- 
meftic life and family anecdotes* which fo nicely pourtray the complexion, manners, and opinions 
of the times when they occurred— .And finally, we mark in them the gradual progrefs of our 
forefathers, in the arts of (Society and civilization ; the fteps by which they rofe from wretched- 
nefs, ignorance and barbari On, to comfort, intelligence and refinement: a fpeculation " the mod 
gratifying that can be imagined to an enlightened mind. 

Excjufive of thefe agreeable fources of information, which Provincial Hi (lory thus unfolds, it 
has other advantages to recommend its encouragement ahd purfuit. 

The revolutions and def cents of Property, prefent an ample field of di feu (lion, which is not only 
interefting in the higheft degree to the proprietors of the pofleifions it notices, but engages the 
attention of the indifferent perfon, by the occaftonal hiftorical ajid biographical difauifitions with 
which it is connected ; the eccentricities of ancient tenure, which it i Hull rates ; and the obfoletc, 
but curious, local cuftoms it hands down and developes. 

National Policy and Natural Hiftory, are alfo promoted and aflifted by thefe topical labors ; 
inafmuch as they enumerate the productions, inveftigate the foil, defcribe the different modes of 
agriculture, and delineate the appearance of the country of which they treat ; and bring forward to • 
notice many curious particulars, and beautiful anomalies in Phyfiology, which may not hitherto 
have reached the obfervation of the Naturalift. 

If the truth of thefe obfervations be admitted (and it cannot be well difallowed,) the following 
Propofals of adding to the (lock of our national topography,' by compiling and publishing a Hiftory 
of Hammhi&s, may with the greater confidence be fubmitted to the Public. The Editor, how- 
ever, does not engage to raife fo vaft a fuperftrutlure on the (lender foundation of his own abilities. 
A large collection of materials amafled to his hands, which he has purchaled at a confiderable ex- • 
pence, and fome valuable Manufcripts that have been obligingly communicated to him, will finooth. 
and reduce the difficulties of the undertaking; while feveral eminent names in the heraldic, 
antiquarian, and phyfiological lines, with that liberality which generally accompanies intellectual ex- 
cellence, have promifed to forward the work by their help and communications. 

Supported by aids and encouragements fo important and flattering, the Editor will enter imme- 
diately upon the HISTORY of HAMPSHIRE, provided the following PROPOSALS meet 
the approbation of the Gentlemen of that County. 

I« It is propofed, that the intended work be comprifed in Thus Volumes, Quarto. 

II. That the Firft Volume be divided into Two Parts ; the former to contain the Civil, 
Military, and Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of the County, from the earlieft times to the prefent sera ; 

in 
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m which department would be included, a full account of every religious houfe within the 
county, to its diflblution. The latter part of the fame Volume to be occupied by diftincl # 
hiftories of the IJk of Wight, Winchejtcr, Southampton, and New Forejt. 

III. That the whole of the Second Volume, and fo much of the Third as might be reqmfite^ 
mould contain the Hiftory of every Parifh in Hampjhire, not treated: of in the preceding 
part of the work, arranged alphabetically. In this department, the Hiftory of the Property of 
the County, or the defcents of its feveral Manors, and Eftatesj with notices of fuch Pojejbrs 
of them as had been remarkable in their time, would be included ; as well as genealogical 
Difquifitions, and biographical Anecdotes of learned, gallant, diftinguifhed, or lingular Cha~ 
rafters who had uourifhed in the feveral diftricls defcribed. The various Celtic, Belgic, 
Roman, Saxon, Danijh, and Norman Antiquities alfo ; together with every curious parti- 
cular in the Natural Hiftory of each Parifh ; would be here duly attended to. 

IV. That the latter part of the Third Volume do confift of an A^penbxx, forming a com- 
plete Chartularium Hantonienfe, or Repofitory of curious Papers which have a reference 
to the County of Hants ; comprehending all fuch unpubliQied and original Grants, Charters, 
Donatory, and other Deeds, authentic Epiftolary Correfpondence, &c. &c. as ftiould be ex- 
tracted by the Editor from the public repofitorie$,or come to his hands by private communication. 
The whole would be properly digefted and arranged, and concluded with copious indexes. 

V. That the Embdlijhmtnts of this work do confift of ancient and modern Maps and Sur- 
veys of the county ; and Views of ancient and modern edifices.— Thcfe would all be drawn 
and engraven at the expence of the Editor, excepting every private Manfion, and Family 
Seat f the plates of which (as is ufual in fimilar inftances) he would hope to have tranfmitted 
to him, by thole who were defirous of having fuch reprefentations inferted in the work. 

VI. That a lift of Subfcribers to the work be prefixed to the firft volume of it. That every 
Plate contributed to it, be dedicated to the perfon who prefents the fame ; and that every 
private communication be acknowledged in the work, unlefs this mode of notification br: 
forbidden by the communicator. 

VII. That the Subfcription be opened on the ift of September 1792, and clofed the I ft of 
March 1793 ; at which period, mould the number of fubferibers, or copies fubferibed for, 
amount to 300, or upwards, the Hiftory of Hampjhire would be actually commenced.— But 
Ihould the event prove otherwife, the intended work would be dropped ; of which notice 
would be given f fuch gentlemen as had honoured the work with their patronage. 

VIII. That the price of a Copy to every fubferiber be Six Guineas. 

IX. That if the number of Copies fubferibed for amount to Three Hundred,- by the 
I ft of March 1793, each of the fubferibers do then pay into the hands of the Editor's 

M agents, 
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agents! the fum of One Guinea,' to enable him to extraft the numerous materials relating 
to Hampjhirc depofited in the collegiate and conventual libraries of Normandy, the libraries 
of the two Univerfities, the Britijh Mujcum, and the public offices of the realm ; to defray 
the expencea of tranferibing, delineating, engraving, and printing ; and to allow him to cor- 
roborate the notices and evidences which he collects from books and MSS. by an 4&*al 
furvty and infpe&on of the places to which they relate. 

X. That on the receipt of the Firft Volume, in boards, the further fum of One Guinea be 
paid ; on the receipt of the Second Volume, the further fum of Two Guineas be paid ; and 7 * 
the remainder of the fiibfcriprion, 'on the receipt of the loft Volume. 

XI. But as human exigence is extremely precarious, as youth .and health afford no certain 
(ecurity of its long duration, and the Editor might be prevented by death from completing the 
Hiflory of Hampjhirc, an objection may be expe&ed to arife, on the part of the public, 
againft advancing a fum of money on an undertaking, the accompliflunent of which, a thpu- 
(and accidents might fruftrate.— In anfwer to this, the Editor can only engage, (hat, in cafe 

- of his deceafe previous to the execution of the intended work, the whole of his CoUe&ons, 
Manuscripts, Drawings, and Engravings, which have any reference to Hampjhirc, fhould be 
committed, by will, to the care of the Mayor and Coporation of Lymington, in truft, to 
be delivered by them to any perfon or perfons who would engage to continue and finifh 
the work* 



It is fearcery polfiMe to (peak decifively as to the periods when the different volumes of the 
History of Hampshire might refpe&vcly appear; but as conJiderable colleclions for the 
purpofe are already in the hands of the Editor, he has reason to hope, that, with the important 
affifiance of his literary friends, and the liberal communications of the Gentlemen of the county, 
he might be enabled to produce the Firft Volume in the courfe of Four Yean, and complete the 
whole in Nine or Tern 
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